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When we Set out to research and write an issue of APPLE 
devoted to “professional” users of personal computers, the first 
challenge was to define the word “professional.” Ask most 
people and they'll respond quickly, “Doctors, lawyers, engi- 
neers..." and then stop to think what comes next. 

The dictionary defines “profession” as “a vocation requiring 
knowledge of some department of learning or science,” which 
could mean virtually any vocation requiring special knowledge 
as compared to acquired skills. 

We have interpreted the word broadly, including in this issue 
professionals from science and industry, the financial commu- 
nity, medicine, the arts, banking, education, and so on. All 
are educated for their professions; all require specialized 
knowledge which must be constantly revised and updated if 
they are to be successful at their professions. 

Which brings us to the lead story in this issue: the intro- 
duction of Apple III. Its appearance in an issue devoted to 
professionals is not a coincidence. Apple III's capabilities will 
extend the usefulness of the small computer to ugers needing 
to control and utilize information in performing their occupa- 
tional skills. 

Webster may still define “profession” as a “vocation requiring 
knowledge,” but today’s professionals know success often 
pis ag on having the right tools to help put that knowledge 
fO WorK. 
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A New Star is Born: 
The Story of Apple lll 
By Barry Yarkoni 

The recently introduced Apple Ill 
designed for easy use and in- 
creased productivity. 


Apple on Wall Street 


Brokers and analysts are increas- 
ingly using the personal computer 
for managing research files, stock 
evaluation and client portfolios. 


Reducing the “risk” in risk capital 
commitments is accomplished by 
one venture capital group in San 
Francisco through the use of an 
Apple computer and the modeling 
capability of DESKTOP/PLAN@ 
software. 


SS 


_ Software and the Professional 
DESKTOP/PLAN® and VisiCalc™ 
vital software programs for the 


: professional. 


Desktop/Plan and VisiCalc are trademarks 
of Personal Software, Inc 


The Microcomputer in Science 
and Industry 

Engineers in science and industry 
are using the microcomputer to 
solve design problems, standardize 
jobs, and increase efficiency. 





Apple in the Arts 
By Bev Rindfleisch 

The three subjects of this article 
combine their logical and cre- 
ative processes with the aid of an 
Apple ll. The result being a distinc- 
tive artistic expression for each. 











Several case histories highlighting 
the importance of the Apple com- 
puter to the professional. 


Continuing education require- 
ments for physicians and surgeons, 
as well as teaching programs for the 
medical student, are available 
through an extensive software |li- 
brary marketed by Milliken Commu- 
nications of St. Louis, Missouri. 





Jef Raskins Brief Dictionary 


Letters to the Editor 








by Barry Yarkoni 
Apple III 
Product Manager 


nthusiastic comments 
floated up from a | 
group of professionals | 
gathered around the 
new display. As | stood back 
watching their reactions, | felt 
more than a bit like a proud 
parent. Through many long 
months, our dedicated prod- 
uct team had worked to bring 
Apple Il! to life. | couldn't help 
but reflect on the events that 
led up to this moment. 
HOW STARS ARE BORN 
Hobby computers made 


| their appearance in the early 


‘70s. But the personal com- 
puter explosion really began in 
June, 1977—when Apple Com- 
puter Inc. delivered the first 





system that could be unboxed, plugged in, 
and used immediately: the Apple II. 

The Apple |] Personal Computer System 
is self-contained in a single case, provides 
color graphics and sound, and looks like a 
typewriter (instead of a laboratory con- 
sole). Its appeal brought a new class of 
users into the personal computer mar- 
ketplace, and established Apple as an in- 
novative leader. 

But as the market evolved, people 
wanted more than computer hardware. 
They looked for solutions to real-world 
problems. Apple recognized this and 
began providing users with the software 
tools they needed. Over the next two years, 
Apples were put to work editing text, help- 
ing with investment portfolios, handling 
accounting chores, assisting in education, 
providing entertainment, and, well ... the 
list goes on and on. 

As Apple's star rose, other companies 
jumped on the bandwagon to provide 
users with an even greater variety of appli- 
cation software. They liked the Apple II 


because it was built to last, offered a | 


choice of languages to suit the tasks at 


hand, and provided floppy disk storage 


(and a powerful disk operating system to 
control it). Better still, it came packaged 
with thorough documentation which an- 
swered their questions about the system 
itself. Thus, they gained a leading edge in 
producing quality software. Today, more 
than 170 firms offer software and acces- 
sories for the Apple |l—and the list just 
keeps on growing. 

So why had Apple designed a new 
product when the Apple || was so success- 
ful? Simple. No one device can answer 
everyone's needs. For many, the Apple II 
remains the ideal personal computer— 
well supported, inexpensive, and easily 
expandable. But for those whose complex 
computing needs exceed the Apple Il’s 
capabilities, Apple ||| provides the answer. 
Let me tell you a little about our newest star 
and the markets it’s been designed for. 

A TOOL FOR MANAGERS 
AND PROFESSIONALS 

In today's fast-paced world, we're all 
striving to increase our personal productiv- 
ity. Apple Ill was created with this goal in 
mind. Toward that end, one of the most 
important programs available for the 
Apple Ill is a new version of an awara- 
winning modeling program—VisiCalc Ill. 
The ways it can increase a user's produc- 
tivity are practically endless. 

Anything that can be organized into rows 





and columns can be manipulated using 
VisiCalc Ill. Budgets, financial models, 
schedules, calendars—you can create 
them all, without becoming a programmer! 
You can define complex operations easily 
using this sophisticated modeling tool. For 
many applications, you can use an existing 
VisiCalc Ill model from our library of “tool 
kits.” General purpose business, real es- 
tate, and financial models are already avail- 
able. Simply choose one, enter data on its 
“worksheet,” and let your Apple Ill provide 
the answers instantly! 

The VisiCalc II models provide you with 
a powerful “What if...” capability. For ex- 
ample, the Loan Payment model displays a 
principal amount, interest rate, and loan 
duration. Changing the number entered for 
interest rate automatically directs the 
Apple III to recalculate the monthly payment. 
You can keep trying different possibilities un- 
til you have the answer you're looking for. 


Data generated by VisiCalc Ill can also 
be displayed graphically by the Apple Ill. 
Multi-color bar charts or X-Y plots can be 
displayed on the screen with titles and full 
annotation. And they can quickly become 
hardcopy with either the Apple Silentype™ 
Thermal Printer or a letter-quality printer. 
WORD PROCESSING AT THE TOUCH 
OF A KEY 

Another exciting, new application of the 
Apple Ill is word processing. The Apple II! 
Word Processor offers users the profes- 
sional editing capabilities of systems cost- 
ing almost twice as much. And its 80-col- 
umn display eliminates guesswork. What 
you see is what you get. Letters, memos, 
reports, manuals, even books may be 
quickly entered and edited. Normally 
cumbersome typing operations—cen- 
tering, indenting paragraphs, search- 
ing for and replacing text—all are auto- 
matic. 

Ready to print? Letter-perfect printing is 
built right in. And some special capabilities 
make the printing process easier than it's 
ever been. You can print single pages of a 
document. Print on your letterhead. Leave 
space for diagrams. And more. You can 
use the Apple Silentype Thermal Printer for 
draft copies, or a daisy-wheel printer for 
letter-quality copies. It's that easy. 
LANGUAGES—A WIDE SELECTION 

Programming the Apple Ill is just as easy 
and exciting as programming the Apple II. 

hatever the application, the Apple Ill 
offers a wide choice of programming lan- 
guages— including an extended version of 
the microcomputer industry standard, 
UCSD Pascal™. Apple Pascal adds graph- 
icS Capability and many other special fea- 
tures. And, because the system includes 
a Compiler, Editor, Filer, Debug Program, 
Library, and Runtime Support Package, it 
offers programmers a complete program 
development facility. 

scientists and engineers will enjoy using 
the ANSI standard FORTRAN 77 on the 
Apple Ill. This FORTRAN compiler and run- 
time library allows them to take advantage 
of the extensive scientific program libraries 
that complement one of the most widely 
used computer languages in the world. 

Apple Ill also supports an easy-to-learn 
BASIC language. Apple Business BASIC is 
an upgraded version of the industry stan- 
dard, with flexible formatting, improved 
numerics, and anumber of new extensions 
that make programming simple. 

_ Finally, the Apple III is provided with a 
sophisticated Operating System (SOS) to 











control the system hardware for you. SOS 
updates and reads the date from the sys- 
tem clock, handles interrupts, manages 
the Apple III's memory, provides the foun- 
dation for graphics, and performs compre- 
hensive file management. 
THE RIGHT HARDWARE . 
FOR THE RIGHT SOLUTIONS 

Apple Ill’s software solutions rest on a 
foundation of outstanding hardware. At the 
heart of the system is the 6502A micropro- 
cessor (a faster version of the one used in 
the Apple Il). The 6502A provides high per- 
formance, while still allowing it to run the 
millions of lines of software already written 
for the Apple Il. So, if you're an Apple Il user 
considering a step up, your software invest- 
ment is fully protected. 

sophisticated programs require larger 
amounts of memory. So we surrounded the 
6502A with circuitry to control up to twice 
the memory available on other personal 


computers—128K bytes of RAM. (This cir- | 
cuitry is turned off, however, when the. 


Apple III is running Apple II software.) 
This enormous memory capacity gave 
our designers the opportunity to add 


some dazzling human interface capabili- 


ties to the Apple Ill. Colored text can be 
placed on a colored background. Both 
character and background colors can be 
changed for each character entered. And 
the Apple Ill also features an Ultra-High 


Resolution black and white mode. It’s per- | 
fect for showing fine detail on charts, | 


drawings, graphs, and artwork. 

For 80-column black and white displays, 
an optional, 12-inch, high-resolution mon- 
itor is available. This sculptured monitor 
has been designed to fit directly on top of 
the Apple Ill. 





For color, best results can be obtained 
by adding an “RGB” monitor, although a 
good quality “NTSC” color monitor will pro- 
vide adequate resolution. 

A SYSTEM DESIGNED 
WITH THE USER IN MIND 

In the tradition of all Apple products, the 
Apple Ill is easy to use and fully document- 
ed. Because it’s been designed for heavy 
use, the Apple Ill also boasts some special 
hardware features. 

Key tops on the professional keyboard 
have been shaped to the ideal typing angle 
and contoured for maximum accuracy. 
And their surfaces are textured to minimize 
glare and guard against finger slips, too. 

A built-in floppy disk drive makes the 
system compact and efficient, allowing you 
to store and retrieve data in just seconds. 
And it's expandable, so you can add up to 
three external disk drives without purchas- 
ing additional control hardware or software. 

For fast numeric data entry, the Apple III 
has a built-in numeric key pad. It’s a bonus 


for anyone who's used to working with a 
calculator. And it's perfect for the applica- 
tions provided by VisiCalc III. 

The integrated clock/calendar is another 
plus. It conveniently places the date on all 
files, so there’s no doubt which revision ofa 
document is the most current. Powered by 
its own long-life batteries, the clock/cal- 
endar keeps perfect time even when the 
Apple Ill is unplugged. 

Because the demands placed on a pro- 
fessional’s time grow daily, the Apple Ill 
has been designed to grow. Two built-in 
interfaces—one for letter-quality printer or 
telephone attachment, the other for an 
Apple Silentype Thermal printer—make 
your first system expansion quick and 
economical. There's no need for additional 
hardware or software. Other accessories 
simply plug into slots inside the system. 
COOL, SILENT, AND SAFE 

Apple Ill meets all UL, FCC, VC, VDE, 
and CSA standards. Its electronics are 
completely shielded, and an efficient 
power supply provides ample energy with- 
out generating a lot of heat. To keep the 
Apple Il! cool without a fan—as well as to 
protect the circuitry—an aluminum chas- 
sis surrounds the electronics. 

APPLE’S INVITATION TO YOU 

The Apple !I| design team set out to cre- 
ate a powerful desktop computer that 
would solve some complex problems and 
increase personal productivity. | think 
we've succeeded beautifully. If you're a 
manager, engineer, financial analyst, ac- 
countant, or other professional—and 
you're looking for an affordable answer to 
your computing needs—you owe it to 
yourself to take a close look at the Apple Ill. 
On behalf of everyone at Apple, I'd like to 
personally invite you to pay a visit to your 
local Apple dealer. Hell answer your ques- 
tions and demonstrate the solutions Apple 
Ill has to offer. 

While you're there, take a quick look 
around the store. | may just be there— 
watching you discover Apple III out of the 
corner of my eye.@ 


UCSD Pascal is a trademark of the Regents of the University of 
California 





owhere is the data pro- 
cessing explosion more 
in evidence than on Wall 
street. This is the world 
capital of capital, where ev- 
eryone's business is to “buy” 


or “sell” interest in America’s | 
thousands of publicly owned | 


companies. 

Because information man- 
agement is one of the most 
nighly praised applications of 
computer technology, it’s not 
surprising that Wall Street's 
citizens long ago learned to 


rely upon computers. Ever | 


since large systems first ap- 
peared, brokerage houses 
have used them for detailed 
recordkeeping. 

For the individual broker or 
analyst, however, it was ex- 
tremely difficult to access the 
vital, decision-making infor- 
mation stored within those sys- 
tems. [his was an unfortunate 
situation, since the ability to 
react quickly to financial news 
often makes the difference be- 
tween a gain or a loss. 

Enter the personal com- 
puter, which can make vital in- 
formation available to brokers 

Continued 
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and analysts on a moment's notice. One of 
the first “market-watchers’ to take im- 
mediate advantage of the microcomputer's 
capabilities was Ben Rosen. 

A former engineer turned financial 
analyst, Rosen began his Wall Street 
career as a stockbroker, specializing in 
high technology companies few others un- 
derstood in the 1960s. Today, Rosen owns 
his own company—Rosen Research— 
and publishes the highly-acclaimed Elec- 
tronics Letter. 

Rosen has been a champion of micro- 
computers from the beginning, touting 
them as one of the most effective tools a 
professional can use. 

“My own personal computers, both 
Apple Ils, have been invaluable to me. | 
have such a great need for information 
processing, | ended up with two of 
them—one at the office and one at home. 
All | have to do is carry the software back 
and forth.” 

“Of course, when personal computers 
first arrived on the scene, there wasn't 
much software available. | was one step 
ahead of other analysts because | could 
program,” says Rosen. 

Today, several companies—including 
Apple—offer software specifically de- 
signed for the stockbroker, market analyst 
or investor. Apple’s program, Portfolio 
Evaluator, allows a user to track investment 


Today, several 
companies—including 
Apple—offer software 

specifically designed for 
the stockbroker, market 
analyst, or investor. 


portfolios on a daily basis, simply by calling 
a number and turning the telephone over to 
the computer. 

Portfolio Evaluator has been developed 
in cooperation with Dow Jones. It's so easy 
to use that you can instruct the computer 
to telephone Dow Jones automatically 
and fetch the morning's new stock prices, 
while you relax and sip your morning 
coffee. 

All well and good for portfolio evaluation, 
says Rosen. But the analyst needs detailed 
information from financial reports and 
news stories, too, before he makes rec- 
ommendations to buy or sell stocks. To 
accommodate his own needs for this in- 


formation, Rosen used Personal Soft- 
ware's VisiCalc program to build detailed 
company models from the information he 
gathered. 

“VisiCalc comes alive visually,” Rosen 
stated. “In minutes, people who have never 
used a computer are creating and using 
models. | think VisiCalc is one of the pro- 
grams that will lead to the personal com- 
puter breakthrough on Wall Street.” 

Another exciting program which will 
spark this breakthrough is the second in 
the Dow Jones Series offered by Apple. 
Available in the third quarter of this year, 
News & Quotes will bridge the gap be- 
tween Portfolio Evaluator and Rosen's use 
of VisiCalc. It will allow a user to retrieve, 
over telephone lines, past and current 
news stories and headlines from the Wall 
Street Journal, Barron's, and the Dow 
Jones News Service, as well as quotations 
for more than 6,000 securities traded on 
the major exchanges. 

Rosen believes that any software pack- 
age that extends the personal computer's 
usefulness is a bargain, regardless of 
price. For that matter, he also believes that 
the cost of the computer system itself is a 
real incentive for widespread use on Wall 
Street. “After all,” he says, “having the most 
current information at your fingertips can 
be worth thousands—or even millions—of 
dollars in one day of active trading.” @ 
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VENTURING 
OUT 


frican safaris offer excitement, challenge;.and a 
certain amount of risk. But why travel all the way to 
Africa for adventuse when you can find itin your Own 
backyard? 

That's the way a groupiin San Francisco feels. They regu: 
larly. go’on thein.own kind of safaris—seeking “big Game” for 
their venture capital investments. 








R(-ceialalelleleh an 'iplellatc hal atemmat-i-le(-foh a): Charles R. Kokesh,is_- 


a four-man operation which provides funding, through limited 
parinerships, for new, high technology companies. 
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Kokesh and his colleagues require no 
native guide, no tents, and no deadly 
weapons for their adventures. Armed only 
with data developed on their Apple || com- 
puter system, they attack and reduce risks 
for their investors, increasing “big game” 
profits. 

Desktop/Plan is the primary software 
program used by Technology Funding to 
prequalify prospective projects, develop 
five-year plans for client companies, pre- 
pare detailed sales and cash flow forecasts, 
and test the viability of certain financial 
structures (for example, monthly payment 
amounts, duration, and rate of return). “In 
the past ten months, we have received al- 
most 100 proposals,” reports Kokesh. 
“We've investigated 27 of them and com- 
pleted investments on five.” 

It is Desktop/Plan’s exceptional model- 
ing capability which has led Kokesh and 
his group to develop detailed project pro- 
files before committing funds. 

Technology Funding’s standards are 
stiff. Each proposal is reviewed qualitative- 
ly and quantitatively. “Our first cut is made 
on judgment of the people involved in the 
project,” says Kokesh. “Our experience 
has shown that a great idea—and the ap- 
propriate numbers—just aren't enough for 
success. There's got to be a dynamic 
management team in place to carry it off. 

“There have been times when a pro- 
posal we ve received has been poorly writ- 
ten, Kokesh continues, “but the potential 
of both the project and its people has been 
so great that we've helped rework and fur- 
ther develop the plan.” 

These qualitative judgments are not 
made lightly. The credentials of Technol- 
ogy Funding's management team boast a 
broad experience base, providing the right 
combination of financial, tax, and legal ex- 


10 


pertise necessary tomanage sophisticated 
investment programs. 

For example, before founding Technol- 
ogy Funding, Kokesh was a vice president 
at Bank of America, where he was respon- 
sible for the bank's Global Treasury Man- 
agement Department. Kokesh had also 
held management positions with other 
financial organizations, notably Arthur 
Young & Co. and Citibank. 

Nicholas L. Feakins, a general partner in 
the firm, is also treasurer and chief financial 
officer of Solfan Systems, Inc., in Mountain 
View, California. Technology Funding’s 
other executives both have advanced de- 
grees and add substantial business expe- 
rience in the tax and financial areas as well. 

In the company’s downtown San Fran- 
cisco office, the hub of its activities is an 
Apple ll, its two disk drives, and a high- 
speed printer. With this computer system, 
Technology Funding is in an enviable posi- 
tion when it comes to performing detailed 
quantitative analyses. 

“We put our Apple system to work for us 
the day we boughtit,” says Kokesh. “Within 
eight hours, it had completely paid for itself. 
In fact, we use our Apple more than 
the larger, costlier system we had in- 
stalled to handle client recordkeeping 
and accounting. 

“The Apple and Desktop/Plan have 
helped us with the entire investigative pro- 
cess. We take raw data from proposals 
and feed it into the Apple to develop 
comprehensive projections on a project's 
viability. 

“We have a responsibility to insure pro- 
spective investors that their capital invest- 
ments will yield both the tax advantages 
they're seeking, and our targeted 40-50% 
after-tax, internal rate of return. 

Kokesh feels that there's another, equal- 


ly exciting aspect to the business. “Meet- 
ing the people involved inaproject, actually 
seeing what they're doing, and listening to 
their plans for the future, is really what 
makes our work an adventure.” 

Technology Funding does not invest in 
consumer products. Their primary interest 
is in developing industrial and medical 
devices, which will either lower the cost or 
raise the efficiency of existing technologies. 
For example, they're currently funding 
companies which manufacture a signal 
processing device; a pulsed, infrared 
photo-electric beam used in security sys- 
tems; a hand-held medical diagnostic 
machine; and amicrowave communication 
device. They've also recently evaluated a 
revolutionary technique that may have an 
application in the oil and gas drilling 
industries. 

Kokesh and his colleagues are usually 
working on at least two projects at any 
given time. Once a project prospectus and 
the necessary legal documents have been 
finalized, one or two of the men are 
assigned to monitor the project's progress. 
In certain situations, these men actually 
become part of the project's management 
team. Their expertise often moves the en- 
deavor over some serious hurdles. 

What are Technology Funding's payoffs 
in qualifying prospects and securing in- 
vestors? “Our firm usually serves as a 
general partner, with our payoff secondary 
ta the successful return of the investors’ 
capital,” Kokesh replies. “Once the initial 
investment is returned, we receive 20-25% 
of the future cash flow. 

“But there's a little more to it than just 
profit,” Kokesh says with a smile. “Il know 
that, for all of us, the fun is really in the 
chase.” 














PROFESSIONAL 


Desktop/ Plan and VisiCalc— 
Programs Designed with the 
User in Mind 


or most professionals, preparing 
business plans is a part of the job. 
Efforts range from simple compu- 
i\i[e)at-m(e]mlare)\yileler-|me[elele |e) m--1e 
Nilet=1- fun co mm alll al mmero]an)e)i-> amer-i(elult-lilelar-) 
based on “models” (more widely used in 
Felde[=me)cet-lalr4-10le)at=) B 

Computer-assisted planning systems 
have existed since the early 1960s for those 
who could afford them. By the late 60s, 
time sharing had emerged to help lower 
individual costs. Even so, most timesharing 
Ur-\=1e-¥m at=l0 Mm (ome) 0]-/a 0 Mi cale]el-t-1 ple fe) mele) isles 
per month for time, disk space, and termi- 
nal rental. 

iiat-m-(e\"/-18)@0)migl- olele1,(-) mer-|(e10||-l(e) meron 
vided professionals with the first, inexpen- 
sive way to speed the business planning 
and analysis process. And now, the per- 
re )af=|mere)aa)e]0l(-1mt-me]ce\y(elialem-laN-\"/-1amel-vit=is 
way. 

The Apple || personal computer and 
some special software, Desktop/Plan and 
VisiCalc, make it practical for a profes- 
e)at=|m(omel=\"/=1(0)em- [ale m=) <sle10] (Mell l-(e)anlra-le) 
planning and analysis systems—without 
elalvanle)/(218(0|-me)mele]aa)el0l-1m elcolele-lsalnaliale| 
at all! 

To handle very large planning tasks, 
Desktop/Plan should be used. For smaller 
ones, VisiCalc is ideal. The major differ- 
ence between the two programs is how 
they approach answering the common 
business question, “What if...?” 

Desktop/ Plan, The “Model” Program 

Desktop/Plan is highly structured—that 
is, the user develops each portion of a 
i aatele [>| Mum iale(-)e]-1al0(-19) Ge) mme)ial-1am ele)a le lal-e 
Desktop/Plan is specifically designed to 
provide comprehensive printed reports for 
use by many individuals within an organi- 
zation. Calculations are specified in a 
manner that’s easily understood by any 
business person. A Desktop/Plan user 
never has to think of formulas or program 
statements. 
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hard” copy of all the information on your 
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Because ofits menu-driven operation,  VisiCalc—The Electronic Worksheet 

the program is simple to learn and use. VisiCalc is an outstanding software tool 

/Plan expands and simplifies the that virtually eliminates calculator, paper, _worksheet may be printed, without the 

hat is usually accomplished using a / and pencilinideveloping plans and analyz- “need for any programming. % 

__ columnar pad, a calculator, and a typewrit- ing possible results. Take yitualll any _ Visualize a huge columnar pad. The —__ 
er. Additionally, it gives the professional a — problem you would explore workinginrows computer screen is a “window” which al- 
great deal of flexibility in formatting printed and columns, and apply VisiCalc. Instantly, _ lows the VisiCalc user to view.a section of - 


























reports. Column headings, report titles, | you'll have an electronic worksheet of upto the larger “electronic worksheet.’ ‘The win- | 
data descriptions, and pagination are de- — 63 columns and 254 rows. At the juncture ‘dow can be moved, or “scrolled,” in allfour — 
fined by the user; normally, printed reports = of any column and row, you ed type in directions for viewing Bie 3 section. Or the / 
~ will not have to be retyped. The ability to words or numbers. “computer screen can be" split into two 
incorporate user written sub-programs _ To put VisiCalc to work, use one of the “windows” for viewing any two parts of the 14 
also allows a professionalto add any com- = existing VisiCalc models, or create your sheet simultaneously. ib 
putational and logical functions which can ‘own by enter ing the appropriate informa- The appearance of each entry, row, or e. | 
be expressed in BASIC. tion. (Creating a customized VisiCalc column can be individualized by format- eS 1 
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___.._... Desktop/Plan does require planning ‘of. _model is just like writing column headings _ ting commands with Vis! Calc. The com- _ 
the model or analysis before entry, how- across the top and down the af side of a puter remembers the fo mulas and cal- 

ever, because the size of the model cannot columnar pad.) When your model is ready, - _culati ns which have een used; any — 
be changed after definition. In addition, if type a formula where you want VisiCalc to recalc lation automaticé lly changes all 
data is moved within the model, calculation ~perform a calculation. VisiCalc automat- | of the relevant formulas. Recordkee ing, 
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here are nine basic steps in fe use o “presemT VaIUe, dal Tscendenta =—~are’ jus a few OT le impor ant app Ca- 
Desktop/Plan. They're noted here to give tions. The results dire: displayed i stantly on tions of Vi iCalc. +4 ‘a 

~ insight into the flexibility and scope of this the screen. If youchange any ofthe numer- —- Because of VisiCalc sunstucired 
__ professional software package: ss _ ical data, the electronic worksheet auto-_ _model development, t tem late are eé 


STEP ONE: Write report heading, column ~ matically displays a new result. The user change ed, rearranged, and ex anded hath 
__....._headings, line descriptions, line numbers, can play. “What. if...?” as often as ‘neces-_ little pre planning by the _user. All com-_ 

and format codes on a worksheet. . | ‘Sary to golye|thousands of different prob- mands a executed witl a/ single key-> 
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ning Values ‘Input Worksheet may be | 
PTH MOG: sae | 
Sis st EP THREE: The planning values are weit 
ten on the input worksheet. | 
__ STEP FOUR: Desktop/Plan “prompts” for _| 
planning values. After user input, a report i 
_..... may-be printed-to visually verify the acou-— | 
pe of entered data. ) 
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a blank sheet of paper. 
~~-STEP SIX: Calculation rules are entered by 
selecting the appropriate rules omee:: 
~"““menu” and responding to “prompts” fr 
2 Beskiony rian. os 

STEP SEVEN: Desktop/ Plan executes be 

EST ee calculations on the planning values. 
| STEP EIGHT: Desktop/Plan prints user 
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STEP NINE: The model may: be rp- 
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gram is geared to someone who is “formula 
oriented,” because algebraic statements 
_corresponding to the calculations desired _ 
must be provided by the user. ras ee 


Seeing is Believing 
lf you are a professional looking for 
software to assist in planning, analysis, and 
recordkeeping, see your Apple dealer fora 
demonstration of Desktop/Plan and Visi- 
Calc. You'll be amazed at how quickly and 
easily you can put them to work. 
~Desktop/Plan-is-currently available for 
$100, and VisiCalc for $150. Each is pack- 
aged in a handsome, brown, leatherette 
binder, with an excellent step-by-step 
guidebook. 












VisiCalc and the Birth of a Business 

T= a eral start-up ean in 
the heart of California’s “Silicon 

_ ployees recently moved to a 50,000 © 

_ APPLE Il and VisiCalc software to perform — 


Valley.” Its employees are using an 


analyses, develop plans, and ask a lot of 
“what if...???” questions. 


Allen Michels, president of ean a 


Technologies, has had over 15 years mar- 
keting experience in the computer indus- 
try. Although he’s worked for Intel and 
DEC, using a computer for planning a 
new business venture was not his idea. 

Bob Garrow, Convergent's vice 
president of engineering, really started it 
all. He recognized the benefit of using 
VisiCalc to develop product configura- 
tions, produce time management studies, 
perform cost projections, and write mate- 
rial specifications for Convergent’s pro- 
posed product line. 

VisiCalc’s “what if...?” capability saved 
Garrow dozens of pencils, reams of paper, 
and—most importantly—hours of time 
in those initial planning stages. “| could 
arrange, rearrange, add, or subtract costs, 
parts, production time—any of my 
variables—and instantly be able to see 
the impact of any change,” says Garrow. 

Convergent Technologies, Inc. is the 
brainchild of Michels, who is deeply in- 
volved with the latest developments in 
large scale integration (LSI) technology. 
Convergent Technologies’ products will 
be microcomputer systems. These com- 
puters will be marketed internationally 
exclusively to OEMs (Original Equipment 
Manufacturers), for use in “office of the 
future” applications. Michels has sur 
rounded himself with a team of highly 
experienced microcomputer specialists 
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who are gearing up for first production in 


July of this year The company’s 38 em- — 
square foot facility in Santa Clara, Califor 


nia, a sere ten times their original quar 


ters. 
“Our Apple tore were the first 


- pieces we moved,” says Michels. 
“They've proven vital in every aspect of 


this new operation. We have four 

Apple Ils now—one for general business 
and sales planning, one for engineering, 
one for manufacturing, and one for ac- 
counting. 

“| must admit, | fought the whole idea 
until my paperwork became unbearable. 
| asked Bob Garrow in engineering to 
show me how to use the VisiCalc pro- 
gram, and three hours later | was doing 
my overall business planning on the Ap- 
ple. It's been a tremendous record- 
keeping too! for us, too. We keep print- 
outs in binders, and they serve as key 
documents for the bank, our investors, 
and internal communications. 

Four Apples, two high-speed printers, 
VisiCalc, and many disk drives have en- 
abled Convergent Technologies to de- 
velop overall business plans and forecasts 
from which sales projections are made; 
efficiently handle sales planning, model- 
ing, and analysis; perform engineering 
activities; streamline manufacturing func- 
tions including purchasing, purchase or 
ders, inventory, expense projections, and 
analysis; and generate accounting proce- 
dures. 

“We've paid for our Apples in time- 
savings alone,” says Michels. “And in to- 
day’s world, time is everything.” 
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simply because—in the early days—it took engineers to make 

the systems Work. Today, professionals in a variety of disciplines 

have turned to personal computers for easy access to informa- 
tion; and they've found a new analytical capability previously avail- 


able only with large (and costly) mainframes. 


These new microcomputer users represent a broad cross-section 
within science and industry. On the following pages are a few 


examples. 


lectronic engineers were among the first/to use microcomputers, 
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“THE USE OF SMALL 
COMPUTERS IN MEDICAL 
eon IS ONLY vee? 


Ww 
BACK SEAT TO NONE” 


























“BENEFITS TO ENGINEERS 
IN OWNING A MICRO- 
COMPUTER... ARE 
SHORTER JOB CYCLES 
IMPROVED CASH FLOW, 






E ABILITY TO 
STANDARDIZE ENGINEER- 
wi JOBS. TOGETHE 


ITH THE COMPUTER'S 
RAPID PROBLEM-SOLVING 
A ea ek SPELLS 
VALUE TO ANY ENGINEER.” 
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BY BEV RINDFLEISCH 


onsiderable research has been devoted in recent years to understanding the rela- 

tionship between logic and creativity in the human brain. It is generally agreed that 

the left side of the brain controls our logical thought processes, while the right 
side of the brain concerns itself with our creative processes. 

The three subjects of this article draw from both sides of the brain, producing a beautiful 

union of creativity and logic, using their logical processes to program the Apple computer 











and their creative processes for artistic expression. While their areas of expertise differ, their 
creativity in each case finds expression through the Apple computer. Todd Rundgren—a 
popular rock music writer, performer and producer—is developing a graphics software 
program for the novice. Saul Bernstein, a Southern California artist, “draws into the Apple" to 
fe |=1al=se-l(- mm ole] aifelal-me) mc -ree](em-\el0lsamere\(-1¢-Wmerelanlanl—1(ell-l\Mm ele )-1(-1¢-mer- (ale (-1- 0] e- Mil aatowm =O Lg 
Spiegel, who has specialized in computer music for years, is now using an Apple. 


“THE CREATIVE PROCESS 
IS THE PROCESS OF 
CHANGE, OF DEVELOP- 
MENT, OF EVOLUTION, IN 
THE ORGANIZATION OF 
SUBJECTIVE LIFE.” 


—Brewster Ghiselin in 
The Creative Process 
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“|. EVERY CREATIVE ACT 
OVERPASSES THE ESTAB- 
LISHED ORDER IN SOME 
WAY AND IN SOME 
DEGREE. IT IS LIKELY AT 
FIRST TO APPEAR ECCEN- 
TRIC TO MOST MEN. 

A (CREATOR) ORDINARILY 
MUST BEGIN IN ISOLATION 
AND DRAW THE GROUP 
TO HIMSELF ONLY AS IT IS 
DISCOVERED THAT HE 
HAS INVENTED SOME 
PART OF WHAT THEY ARE 
IN NEED OF” 


Ghiselin's observations certainly apply 
to the creative efforts of Rundgren, Bern- 
stein, and Spiegel. lodd Rundgren is one 
of rock's most respected practitioners. He 
is a musical craftsman capable of writing, 
playing, performing, and producing—all 
successfully. Rundgren has an unflinching 
confidence in his own abilities—a confi- 
dence often mistaken for blind arrogance. 
But his attitude is a reflection of hours, 
days, and years of creative effort, now pay- 
ing off in high-visibility, audience accep- 
tance, and personal fulfillment. 

When Rundgren was about 12, he con- 
sidered becoming a computer pro- 
grammer. “| was caught up with the popu- 
larity of space travel, robots, and such. But 
| guess my rebellious nature got the best of 
me, and | took off inthe direction of music.” 

Rundgren is considered one of the best 
producers in the business. His clients in- 
clude Grand Funk Railroad, Meatloaf, and 
Patti Smith. He recently completed the 
soundtrack for the movie Roadie. His pro- 
gression represents a transition from early 
pop solo albums to progressive rock with 
his group, Utopia, to his current blend of 
aggressive gloss/rock. 

Rundgren’s latest passion is video. Hes 
near completion of his first video produc- 
tion, recorded in his own state-of-the-art 
studio. 

“It's a story with a thread of plot running 
through it, but there's no narrative explain- 
ing what's going on—it’s all music,” he 
says. “In the first 25 minutes, I've got 133 
different scenes, all of which involve some 
degree of animation or synthesis.” 

Most people don't realize, explains 
Rundgren, that working in video is similar to 
working in audio. Both require a lot of plan- 
ning, pre-production, and composition be- 
fore entering the recording studio. 
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These pre-studio activities are where 
Rundgren has been putting computers to 
greatest use. His innovative nature and his 
fascination with electronics led him to find 
advanced systems that could help him ex- 
plore new areas of audio and video com- 
position and production. 

This was the case with artist Saul Bern- 
stein, too. His work with video tapes and 
television gave him an “appreciation for 
electronic things’ and a growing “itch” to 
get into computers. 

Bernstein began art classes at the age of 
nine, then went on to a Master's in Fine Art 
from the Otis Art Institute in Los Angeles, in 
addition to extensive training in commer- 
cial art. 

For the past eight years, Bernstein has 
worked extensively with video tapes. Using 
an Apple computer, he has designed rec- 
ord album covers for Capitol Records, 
commercials for the National Football 
League, Westways Magazine, and Adidas, 
and worked on a feature film. Most recently, 
he finished a series of posters and is work- 
ing on a television special with Classic 
guitarist Laurindo Almeida. 

For the past two years, Bernstein has 
been working with his Apple computer and 
other “secret boxes” which he designed 
himself, to give greater dimension and 
more subtle innovations to his unique art 
style. 

Laurie Spiegel has been working with a 
microcomputer-assisted approach to mu- 
sical composition for only a short time. Like 
Todd Rundgren, her initial exposure was to 
much larger computer music systems. 
opiegel had no musical training as a young 
child, so when she became serious about 
composing she was “way behind in tech- 
nique, relative to those who were reading 
notation before they could read words.” 


While studying conventional composition 
at the Juilliard School, she began also 
composing electronic music—first with an 
analog synthesizer and later with computer 
systems. She is currently working on the 
AlphaSyntauri™ keyboard synthesizer 
being developed for use with the Apple II 
as a performing and composing instru- 
ment. 

“For many, musical instruments are in- 
timidating,” says Speigel. “Il found that 
learning with my mind, using technology, 
was easier than learning conventional mu- 
sical techniques where one has to work on 
physical reflexes for long periods of time. 
This has been a major attraction for me.” 
Nonetheless, she feels a strong knowledge 
of traditional music is an advantage. 
Spiegel plays the Renaissance lute, the 
modern guitar and is studying piano. 


“CREATION BEGINS TYP- 
ICALLY WITH A VAGUE 
EXCITEMENT, SOME SORT 
OF YEARNING, HUNCH, 
OR OTHER PROVERBIAL 
INTIMATION OF AP- 
PROACHING OR POTEN- 
TIAL RESOLUTION.” 


Rundgren, Bernstein, and Spiegel all 
share the excitement of being in the midst 
of creative innovation—of evolution in their 
fields—the end result of which probably 
won't occur in their lifetimes. Like the medi- 
cal scientist who devotes his life to the 
synthesization of DNA, he may never see 
the results or the applications of his years 
of research and experimentation. 

How are each of these creative in- 


Alpha Syntauri is a Registered Trademark of 
Syntauri Ltd., Palo Alto, CA. 


novators currently using their Apple com- 
puters? 

Todd Rundgren bought his Apple in San 
Francisco while he was on tour last Octo- 
ber. He was interested in the Apple Il, 
mainly for its graphics capability. He was 
acquainted with graphics software used on 
the more expensive, complex systems, but 
wanted to explore the potential of the Ap- 
ple, in light of its low cost. 

When Rundgren received the Apple 
Graphics Tablet he worked 14 hours a day 
developing a program to enable the un- 
educated user to get the most out of the 
graphics screen. The program, written in 
Applesoft, is nearly complete. 

“I’m working on final documentation, 
says Rundgren,“ then it will be ready to go.” 

With the complex audio/video produc- 
tion taking place in Rundgren’s New York 
studio, one wonders why he has devoted 
so much energy to writing this particular 
program for the Apple. “It's good for me to 
reduce my thinking to basics—and at the 
same time be creative. It recharges my 
battery and many of my production ideas 
come to me while I’m working on a pto- 
gram.” 

Roger Powell, the “synthesizer” for 
Rundgren's band, has also been using the 
Apple to write music. 

Rundgren has interesting opinions about 
the future of video: “! feel the whole idea of 
video is constricted by certain ideas 
people have about it. They think it's going 
to resemble promo films they've seen on 
TV. The planning and pre-production 
stages need to be thought out very com- 
pletely. People doing video disc now come 
up with ideas like, ‘What if you run down a 
corridor of silver paper?’ That's their idea 
for the visual of a whole song!" 

Rundgren believes the video disc has 
already been outmoded by cable televi- 
sion possibilities. 

“The idea of the video disc fascinates 
everybody so much that we talk as if it’s 
here. But the smartest way to get the idea 
across is to use a medium which alreaay 
exists. Cable television will offer much 
more accessibility to the public. 

In Rundgren’s constant search for new 
modes of self-expression, one has to 
guess he'll find many more uses for his 
Apple than even he can foresee. 

When Saul Bernstein realized he had a 
growing urge to “draw into a computer” he 
started talking to friends about his dream. 
Most engineers he talked to said it wouldn't 
work. The computer scientists told him to 
take all the math courses he could. He tried 
to operate a small computer (not an Apple) 


with little success. But Bernstein wouldn't 
give up until he had achieved his goal. 

“It was on one of my many visits to the 
computer stores that | saw color on the 
screen of an Apple II. | got so excited that, 
for Christmas, | treated myself to an Apple 
computer and began reading the manual. 
ltwas tough going at first, but when! got my 
first good drawing using the Apple 
Graphics Tablet, | literally started dancing 
around.” 

That was two years ago and since that 
time Bernstein has developed three addi- 
tional “boxes” which interface to his Apple, 
giving him a much greater latitude for artis- 
tic expression. He especially likes “draw- 
ing” people on his Apple—and has made 
guest appearances for Apple, and Pro- 
gramma International, a software com- 
pany, at the National Computer Shows in 
Holland, New York and San Francisco. 
Large crowds gather around the booth as 
he generates remarkable computerized 
likenesses of famous people as well as 
show attendees. His subtle blendings of 
color have produced beautiful likenesses 
of people from Einstein to singer Wayne 
Newton. Each image takes about two hours 
to generate. 

What's ahead for Bernstein as he con- 
tinues to mix his creative and logical pro- 
cesses? “| have another dream. I’m work- 
ing with Pacific Video and Apple Computer 
people right now on using the Apple with 
videotape. Then, watch me take off!” 

Laurie Spiegel got her Apple II last July 





and is using it to program complicated mu- 
sical compositions. Interfaced to her syn- 
thesizer and a piano-like keyboard, the 
Apple gives Spiegel immediate feedback 
on how her composition sounds. Addition- 
ally, she can store, retrieve and edit her 
compositions with ease—tasks not possi- 
ble with conventional musical instruments. 

“It's a hands-on approach which allows 
me to enlarge, expand and refine. The cre- 
ation of a complex and useful computer 
program relates to the writing of a complex 
and meaningful piece of music. 

“lam using my Apple for composing and 
performing music and for video synthesis 
and generating video art, but in terms of 
this technology and what'd really like todo 
with the Apple, it’s still in the primitive 
stages. As long as the technology Is ex- 
panding, | don't imagine its creative poten- 
tial will ever be fully accomplished.” 

Spiegel also uses her Apple to generate 
images. “Since the Apple has the capabil- 
ity of creating images and music simulta- 
neously, | hope to work on integrating these 
two art forms. | would like to be able to play 
and compose with images.” 

Our three creators share a common 
dream, best summed up by Laurie Spiegel: 
“As the microcomputer becomes increas- 
ingly available to more and more people, 
instead of just playing games, they will 
want to use machines like the Apple as a 
means of artistic expression. It’s tremen- 
dous potential for artistic expression is just 
beginning to be explored.” @ 
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Doctors, lawyers, accountants and other profes- 
sionals have been big boosters of the personal com- 
puter and its ability to improve customer service, 
increase cash flow, and expedite other routine finan- 
cial and administrative chores. While these tasks are 
still important, professional users have progressed far 
beyond the routine in putting microcomputers to work. 
In some cases, they've actually transformed personal 
computers into tools for their professions. 

You'll read here how an ophthamologist has con- 
verted his Apple |! into a diagnostic instrument for the 
treatment of glaucoma. Then there’s the clinical psy- 
chologist, whose Apple II is “talking” to patients as 
part of a treatment for stress and tension. 

The major significance of these new applications is 
that each is a further reminder of the personal com- 
puter's potential. More new markets are being devel- 
oped, as microcomputer wizards continue to amaze 
those who, early on, viewed the personal computer 
only as a sophisticated toy for the computer hobbyist. 





he quickest way to cure 

stress is to eliminate the 

cause. Because that’s not 

always possible, people 
often turn within themselves for 
ways to cope with stress-related 
illnesses such as tension and 
migraine headaches. 

Biofeedback has become an 
important clinical tool for patients 
who want to heal themselves. And 
Apple II has joined in their efforts. 

The patients of Dr. Michael 
Rothburd, a clinical psychologist 
and president of the Peninsular 
Counseling Center in Tampa, 
Florida, are using biofeed- 
back—and an Apple ||—to dis- 
cover how to cope with stress. 

In a closely controlled clinical 
environment, patients use the 
Apple II's audio and video signals 
(instead of an oscillator) to de- 
termine the skin temperature of 
their fingertips—a reliable mea- 
sure of tension. An increasingly 
loud beeping noise indicates a 
drop in fingertip temperature and 
an accompanying rise in tension. 
Patients are trained to lower the 
intensity of the beeping noise, in- 
creasing the skin temperature 
and reducing tension. 

Exactly how patients are able to 
alter the signals by “thinking” 
them louder and softer isn't 
known. “We don't have the slight- 
est idea how it works,” Rothburd 
says, “but we liken it to a cars 
speedometer. A driver can con- 
trol a car much better watching 
the speedometer than by relying 
on other things to tell him how fast 
he’s going. The speedometer 
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THE MAJOR 
SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THESE NEW 
APPLICATIONS IS 
THAT EACH ISA 
FURTHER REMINDER 
OF THE PERSONAL 
COMPUTER'S 
POTENTIAL. 





doesn't control speed, but it of- 
fers a rapid feedback to judge it. 

“Biofeedback works the same 
way for the human mind and 
body. It's a rapid feedback loop 
which is much more sensitive than 


|| any other system we could use on 


an everyday basis. 

The Apple's contribution to this 
stress reducing process is two- 
fold. First, using a Mountain Hard- 
ware Supertalker™ and the 12-bit 
A/D converter he developed, 
Rothburd replaced the “simple, 
boring, and repetitive oscillator 
noises” with a human-like voice. 


| A patient may hear the Supertalker 


report "93.6 degrees and rising’, 
for example, instead of a beeping 
noise. The information is just as 
accurate, but much more natural. 

Once the patient's session is 
complete, the Apple is used for 


| data base management. Results 


of the session are drawn out in 
high-resolution graphics for re- 
view in the debriefing meeting 
which follows each treatment. 
Both doctor and patient can see 
the results of the most recent ses- 
sion and how it compared to pre- 
vious ones. 

After six to eight clinical ses- 
sions, Rothburd explained, most 
patients are able to transfer what 
they have learned into a tension- 
reducing technique for use at 
home or work. Rothburd’s suc- 


| cess rate is about 80 percent. 


The Apple has proven a worthy 


| assistant for treating the stress- 
| related problems so common in 


today's fast-paced world. 


TECHNIQUES 


laucoma, the crippling eye disease 
that causes: atrophy of the optic 
nerve, strikes in a-slow, insidious 
way. For a glaucoma victim, minute 
changes in the structure of the optic nerve 
can serve as a prelude to blindness. 

Dr. Michael Rumelt, an opthamologist in 
the St. Louis suburb of Creve Coeur, 
Missouri, is using an Apple II with the Apple 
Graphics Tablet as a diagnostic tool for 
monitoring the progress of his glaucoma 
patients. According to Rumelt, the micro- 
computer is an exciting new resource for 
measuring small changes in the structure 
of the eye. The Apple || Personal Computer 
System was his particular choice because 
of his need for crystal clear resolution. 

“When glaucoma strikes,” Rumelt ex- 
plained, “the pathological changes in the 
optic nerve are small, yet extremely signifi- 
cant. If changes aren't adequately moni- 
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tored and treated, total blindness may be 
the result. 

“To begin the monitoring process, a 
photograph of the eye is taken and en- 
larged. Over a period of time, readings are 
made of the horizontal and vertical diame- 
ters of the optic nerve and its cup, the 
central area of the nerve,” Rumelt said. 
“Normally, the cup should be less than half 
the diameter of the nerve. When a vertically 
oval elongation, called ‘cupping’, is de- 
tected, it's evidence of possible glaucoma. 

“With my Apple || and Graphics Tablet,” 
Rumelt continued, “I’m able to save a high 
resolution picture of the eye on a diskette 
and detail any changes in the optic nerve. 
This gives me an invaluable record of vis- 
ual field measurements.” 

From initial examination through diag- 
nosis and treatment, Rumelt’s Apple || sys- 
tem has provided him with an upper hand 
against glaucoma. It's also enabled him to 


perform “endothelial analyses” of the cor- 


nea’s inner layer. This work Is critical in 


selecting candidates for an intraocular 
lens, the plastic lens surgically implanted 
in the eyes of some cataract patients. 

Rumelt believes that, in the near future, 
microcomputers will be used to monitor 
other eye disorders, including tumors of 
the retina and iris. “The possibilities are 
endless,” he remarked. “We'll be limited 
only by our own imaginations.” 

A strong advocate of computer technol- 
ogy, Rumelt is quick to share his thoughts 
on how to obtain the most value from a 
microcomputer. “Have a system in your 
home, read the computer magazines, and 
learn to program hands on,” he stated. 

Rumelt’s accomplishments bear tes- 
timony to his words. Many of his patients 
now have a fighting chance against one of 
the nation’s most serious eye diseases. 


GLAUCOMS 
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PUNCHING 


he lowly marine organism that 
causes “red tide’ may help solve 
the problem of jet lag—thanks to 
Dr. Robert Presswood and an 
Apple computer. 

Presswood is a biologist and researcher 
at Harvard University. There, inthe school's 
biological laboratories, he and his col- 
leagues are focusing on understanding 
what causes the phenomenon of “cir- 
cadium rhythms’—cycles of the biological 
time clocks that exist in all forms of life. 

With the aid of an Apple II, Presswood's 
team is studying how the application of 
various drugs, given at different intervals, 
affect the organism's 24-hour rhythm of 
luminosity (an aspect that is easily mea- 
sured). According to Presswood, once the 
causes of circadian rhythms are under- 
stood, perhaps they can be modified by 
drug therapy or other means. Using jet lag 
as an example, it might be possible for 
international travelers to find relief from 
“that dragged-out feeling’ simply by taking 
a prescribed pill. 

Explaining the Apple computer's role in 





LIFE’S TIMECLOCK 


the experiments, Presswood said that a 
clock in the Apple controls a mechanical 
apparatus that simultaneously adds differ- 
ent dosages of drugs, at varied intervals, to 
30 samples of the organism. The Apple 
measures the effect these drugs have on 
the organism's cycle of luminosity, taking 
9,000 readings per second during the 5-7 
days of each experiment. The computer 
then examines each sample, picks the 
value of the luminescence, produces a his- 
togram, and records the sample number, 
the time, and the value of the luminosity. 
The results of these experiments, which are 
planned to continue for a number of years, 
will be reported in medical journals, 
Presswood said. 

The Apple computer system replaced 
the laboratory's minicomputer in March, 
1979. “We are saving an enormous amount 
of money by using a microcomputer rather 
than a minicomputer — perhaps as much 
as a factor of five. And what's even better, 
we continue to find more uses for the Ap- 
ple. In our study of enzymes, for example, 
we use a stop-flow instrument controlled 


by the computer, mix two substances to- 
gether, and start observing the reaction a 
mere two-thousandths of a second la- 
ter—which is how fast enzyme catalyst 
reactions can occur.” 

Presswood and his group share a far- 
reaching vision of the microcomputers 
value to the professional biologist. “Our 
lab,” he said, “along with one or two others 
in the country, is one of the leaders in labo- 
ratory computerization. The advent of the 
microcomputer, with its ability to perform 
many simple and well-defined functions, 
as well as to analyze and correlate data, 
opens up even more possibilities. In fact, 
we envision in the future a network of about 
20 laboratories sharing access to one or 
two big computers. Dispersed among 
them would be an army of smaller periph- 
eral microcomputers to acquire data that 
would be fed into the large systems. In- 
deed, we are already helping other labs 
duplicate the system we have now, both for 
circadian rhythm and stop-flow exper- 
iments.” 

“That, he said;is only the beginning: 
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BANKIN G 


Wi ohn Starke, vice president of sys- 
tems and planning at the Bank of 
Louisville, first saw an Apple com- 
puter afew years ago at a large mi- 
crocomputer conference. At the time, the 
bank was looking for a computer system 
to serve its main office and 25 branches 
in the surrounding county. 

What evolved from that conference Is, 
today, the most extensive Apple network at 
work in a business environment. 

Fifty-five Apples are currently installed in 
the bank's headquarters and its branches, 
to help expedite and simplify a number of 
vital banking activities. 

“We had four main objectives in mind 
when we chose Apples,” Starke explained. 
“The first was to replace programmable 
calculators, which we were using for com- 
puting loan figures and other related jobs. 
Because government regulations change 
So rapidly, we were constantly re-program- 
ming each calculator. It was a laborious 
and expensive chore.” 
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That task became much easier with the 
network of Apples, Starke continued, be- 
cause only those Apples atthe main branch 
had to be re-programmed. “We gave up 
the more expensive calculators for the less 
expensive Apples,” said Starke, “and we 
got powerful computers in the bargain.” 

The bank's second and third objectives 
for using Apples focused around fur- 
ther utilizing the typewriters located in 
each office. “By connecting them to the 
Apples, we instantly had another powerful 
capability. 

“Documents such as mortgages and 
security agreements used to be typed at 
headquarters,” Starke explained, “and 
then sent to the appropriate branch 
through the office mail. This often took two 
or three days. When corrections were 
necessary, the branch had to return it to 
the main office for revision. 

“Now, using our Apples, we can transmit 
legal documents over the telephone lines 
and correct them, if necessary, in a matter 


APPLE 


of minutes. Not only is our paperwork pro- 
cessed more efficiently and economically, 
it's also more accurate.” 

Faster communications between its 
branches and the main office was the 
bank’s fourth objective in selecting Apples. 
“Because many other banks in the Louis- 
ville area offer ‘while-you-wait’ loan ap- 
proval, we turned to our Apples to expedite 
loan papers and speed the approval pro- 
cess,” said Starke. 

“The Apples also help our branch loan 
officers locate an application, determine its 
status, and advise the customer when final 
approval might be expected. Instead of 
communicating with people at the head- 
quarters office, loan officers now commu- 
nicate with the Apples. It's a much quicker 
process.” 

“To sum it all up,” said Starke, “our Apple 
systems have made our operations more 
efficient and more competitive. As a result, 
our customers receive better—and faster— 
service.” 
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OPERATION 


University of Wisconsin re- 
searcher has recently com- 
pleted a federally sponsored 
project which could lead to re- 
gional and national communication net- 
works providing valuable information to 
American farmers. 5 

Dr. David Suchman, of the Uni- 
versity’s Space Science and En- 
gineering Center, used two Apple 
lls to test the workabilityofsucha | 
system and gathered indications | 
of the local farmers’ interest for | — 
such a network. The network | 
would give farmers immediate }| — 
access to such vital information | _ 
as local weather (including 
graphic satellite displays of in- 
coming weather systems), ag- 
ricultural forecasts, market and 
futures reports, instructions on 
weed and pest management, and 
more. 

The pilot project, dubbed 
“Green Thumb,” was made pos- | 
sible by a grant from the De- | 
partments of Agriculture and | 
Commerce. Under evaluation 
was the interest of the farmers ina 
communication network, the 
kinds of information most readily 
adaptable to such a system, and 
alternatives for implementing 
“Green Thumb” which would be 
economically attractive to the 
farmer. 

The interest certainly seems to 
be there. The prototype system 
Dr. Suchman tested in Wisconsin 
got rave reviews from farmers. 
The Apple Il was used to transmit 
and display the information. 

Over 90% of those who saw the 
“Green Thumb” prototype in ac- 
tion, using an Apple, said they 
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would be willing to pay for such a service if 
it were offered. 

In the ideal, nationwide network, Dr. 
Suchman explained, “a hierarchy of com- 
puters would compile all the information of 
interest to the farmer from the national level 
down to computers located in every ag- 





"GREEN THUMB" 


ricultural county in the nation. Communica- 
tions from the computers would come to 
the farmer over the telephone line.” 

Farmers who join the network would use 
their computers to call up a table of con- 
tents on their home television screen or 
similar video display. From this listing, they 
could select the information most 
needed for that day's farming de- 
cisions. The information would be 
updated daily. 

The Apple computer could be 
| the type of machine used by the 
| farmer if the network becomes 
| operational. A less expensive 
“box” might be designed but, Dr. 
Suchman said, “we wanted to find 
| the easiest way of transmitting the 
| information and getting it dis- 
| played. Because the government 
| contract called for color graphics, 
the Apple seemed the best way 
to go.” 

Suchman said the Green 
| Thumb network is currently being 
tested by the government in Ken- 
| tucky. There is also an indepen- 
dent network being run through 


me | Chico State University in Northern 


| California. There, the network is 
| partially funded by local farm co- 
operatives. 

In addition to providing farmers 
with much needed weather and 
market information, Dr. Suchman 
said the Green Thumb network 
| could eventually provide general 
news information in rural areas 
which are served only by local 
| weekly newspapers. Another ben- 
efit to farmers, if an Apple were 
used, could be their ability to 
do their overall farming plans, 
scheduling, and record keeping. 
Farming today, after all, is big 
business. 
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busy surgeon finds himself with 
30 minutes to spare. He wanders 
down the hospital corridor to the 
audio-visual library, requests a 
diskette on surgical infection, and makes 
himself comfortable in front of an Apple II. 

In 30 minutes—without ever leaving the 
hospital—this surgeon can complete a 
portion of his Category | requirement for 
continuing education. 

Milliken Communications Corporation of 
St. Louis, Missouri, has developed an in- 
depth series of programs to help doctors 
keep up with medical developments and, 
at the same time, satisfy specific continu- 
ing education requirements. Currently, 37 
states and several national specialty 
boards demand “Category |” credit, which 
physicians can satisfy by attending con- 
ferences and post-graduate courses, tak- 
ing written tests—or interacting with the 
Milliken software. 

Available under the general headings of 
surgery, medicine, psychiatry, and urology, 
each Milliken program offers approxi- 
mately 30 minutes of Category | credit from 
the Department of Continuing Medical 
Education, Washington University School 
of Medicine, or the American Urological 
Association. 

Milliken's software consists of a series of 
computer-based seminars which simulate 
conversations between the physician and 
a,noted expert in each specialized area. 
During the conversation, the doctor is 
asked instructive questions and responds 
using the keyboard. After accepting the 
answer, the computer delivers a specific 
message and leads the physician through 
the appropriate instructional path. If the 
doctor demonstrates a familiarity with the 
concept under discussion, the computer 
moves on to new information. 

The Milliken programs also provide a 
special feature. Because medical emer- 
gencies wont wait, the physician may 
leave the seminar at any point and return to 
that point (or any other one previously cov- 
ered) at a later date. 





MILLIKEN'S 
SOFTWARE CONSISTS 
OF A SERIES OF 
COMPUTER-BASED 
SEMINARS WHICH 
SIMULATE CONVERSA- 
TIONS BETWEEN THE 
PHYSICIAN AND A 
NOTED EXPERT IN 
EACH SPECIALIZED 
AREA. 





More than 80 physicians from 30 medi- 
cal schools have contributed to Milliken’s 
library of 140 programs. Their material is 
reviewed and tested by editorial boards 
composed of faculty members from sev- 
eral medical schools. 

“The dedication of our contributing 
physicians to this continuing education 
project certainly confirms the commitment 
to professionalism of doctors throughout 
our country,” says Bodie Marx, vice pres- 
ident of Milliken. 

Although hospitals are a major market for 
the Milliken/Apple Il programs, medical 
schools and clinics have also welcomed 
this learning approach. With minimum ef- 
fort by the physicians and students, pro- 
grams can be ordered and scheduled—a 
tremendous boon to doctors with limited 
time to devote to the mechanics of continu- 
ing education. 

Physicians in private practice are using 
both Milliken’s software and other Apple 
programs. Their Apple computers not only 
assist them with their continuing education, 
but help plan their schedules, maintain pa- 
tient records, and handle billing as well) 

Milliken Communications, a division of 
Milliken Publishing Corporation, is proba- 
bly best known for elementary education 
programs. With its new market in continu- 
ing medical education, however, Milliken is 
looking forward to significant growth in the 
software market. 

“Apple Il is an ideal piece of hardware for 
us,” says Marx. “It's affordable, versatile, 
and sells itself once the potential user is 
aware of the possible applications.” 

The Milliken library of medical programs 
is so extensive that physicians can earn 
several Category | credits for continuing 
education. In the area of medicine alone, 
for example, Milliken offers 25 separate 
seminar subjects—many with two or three 
diskettes covering each. lo earn credit, the 
physician must receive a completion code 
generated by the Apple. This code is writ- 
ten on a personal completion card and 
mailed to Milliken. The company verifies 
the code and has the accrediting agency 
send the physician a certificate of the 
number of hours completed. 

Milliken software and Apple computers 
are doing their part to help physicians 
make room for continuing education in their 
demanding ashaduloe. 
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JEF RASHITS BRIEF DICTIONARY OF COMPUTERESE 





By Jef Raskin 


JEF RASKIN’S BRIEF DICTIONARY OF 
COMPUTERESE, CONDENSED 

In a world electrified by repeated future 
shock, words refuse to stand still. This dic- 
tionary should make reading magazines, 
books and manuals about computers a bit 
easier to the newcomer. Experienced 
computer users will enjoy quibbling with 
my definitions. 

The meanings given here are rarely old- 
er than a decade, even though the words 
themselves may have been around far 
longer. The normal dictionary definitions 
can be found, as you might expect, in a 
normal dictionary. 

This dictionary has been expanded from 
my previous ones, with an emphasis on 
brevity. To that end, some rarely used 
terms and the humorous portions of previ- 
ous definitions have been left out. In spite 
of my best efforts, however, many new 
words and a few strange definitions seem 
to have crept in. | apologize for all of these 
in advance, but regret none of them. 
Acoustic Coupler 
A device that allows electronic devices to 
communicate by making and listening to 
sounds over an ordinary telephone. 
Acronym 
A word made from the initial letters of a 
phrase. BASIC, for example, stands for 
“Beginners All-purpose Symbolic Instruc- 
tion Code.” 

A/D 

Analog to digital. 

Address 

That which designates the location of an 
item of information in a computer's memory. 
Alphanumeric 

1. Having the ability to use both numerals 
and letters. 2. Consisting of both numerals 
and letters. 

Analog to Digital Converter 

An interface that converts a physical mea- 
surement into a form usable to a computer. 
Applesoft 

A proprietary version of the BASIC lan- 
guage. 

Array 

Items of information arranged so that each 
one has a unique number. 

ASCII 

Acronym for “American Standard Code for 
Information Interchange.” The most com- 
mon form for representing characters used 
by computers. 
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Assembler 


' A program that translates Assembly lan- 


guage into machine language. 

Assembly language 

A relatively convenient form of machine 
language. 

BASIC 

A popular computer language, relatively 
easy to use. 

Baud 

In common use, a measure of the amount 
of information transmitted in a given 
amount of time. 1000 baud usually corre- 
sponds to about 100 characters per second. 
Board 

A sheet of material onto which electronic 
components are attached. Most comput- 
ers contain a number of boards. 
Bi-directional 

Said of devices that send information in 
both directions, like a telephone. A televi- 
sion is not bi-directional since a viewer 
cannot use it to send messages to the TV 
station—a fact which is very lucky for the 
TV stations. 

Binary 

Numbers in base two. Instead of the ten 
digits we normally use, binary numbers are 
represented by combinations of just two 
digits, 0 and 1. 

Bit 

The smallest amount of information that 
can exist: a choice between two alterna- 
tives. 

Branch 

A computer instruction that causes the 
computer to depart from the normal order 
in which a program is executed. 

Bug 

An error in a program or the design or 
construction of a computer. 

Burned-in 

Tested for a considerable period of time, 
often at elevated temperatures. A burned- 
in product is less likely to fail than one that 
is not burned-in. 

Bus (also “Buss”) 

The physical electrical connections and 
related protocols that a computer uses to 
communicate among its various parts. 
Byte 

1. Acollection of bits, usually eight of them. 
2. The name of a popular personal comput- 
er magazine. 


Card 

1. Asmall board (see board). 2. A punched 
card. 

Central Processing Unit 

The part of a computer that executes in- 
structions, as distinguished, for example, 
from memory which stores them. Often 
abbreviated CPU. 

Character 

1. Any letter, digit, or special character 
(see special character). 

2. The writer of this dictionary. 

Chip (slang) 

An integrated circuit and its package. 
Technically, just the active portion of the 
device. 

Code (slang) 

Anything written in a computer language. 
Code (straight) 

An alternate representation of a set of 
characters or commands. For example, 
ASCII code. 

Command 

An instruction to a computer that is exe- 
cuted as soon as it is given. 

Compatible 

Being able to work together, usually 
mythical when said of differing computer 
systems. 

Chmplior 

A program that translates a higher level 
language into a lower level language. 
Concatentation 

Putting two things together end to end. 
“For” and “tune”, concatenated, make a 
fortune. 

Control Characters 

Special codes typed by pressing one key 
while holding down another key marked 
“CONTROL” or “CTRL” (on most key- 
boards). 

CPU 

see Central Processing Unit. 

CRT 

Abbreviation for “Cathode Ray Tube.” In 
practice, it means a TV set, or any television 
screen display. 

Crash 

To fail suddenly. 

Crunch 

To make information fitintoasmallerspace. 
Cursor 

A symbol placed on the screen to mark 
your place. 


D/A 

Digital to analog. 

Data 

Information, often with the connotation of 
being in numeric form. 

Debugging 

The process of finding and fixing errors in 
hardware or software. 

Digital 

A representation of information in terms of 
whole numbers or integers. 

Digital to Analog Converter 

An interface that converts a number into a 
physical quantity. 

DIP 

Acronym for “Dual In-line Package”, the 
most common physical form for an inte- 
grated circuit. It looks a bit like a caterpillar. 
Disassembler 

A program that converts machine lan- 
guage into assembly language. 

Disk (Disc) 

A circular device on which information can 
be stored. This term is often (and confus- 
ingly) also used to refer to a disk drive. 
Diskette 

A small floppy disk. 

Disk Drive 

A peripheral which can store information 
on and retrieve information from a disk. 
Display 

That portion of a computer system where 
information is temporarily shown. 
Document 

(n.) Awritten description of a piece of hara- 
ware or software. (v.) to produce such a 
description. 

DOS 

Abbreviation for “Disk Operating System” 
—a collection of programs which facilitate 
use of a disk drive. When pronounced 
“doss”, DOS is an acronym. 

Dynamic memory 

Computer memory that retains its contents 
only as long as the associated circuitry is 
active. 

Edit 

To make corrections or changes in a pro- 
gram or document. 

English 

An obsolescent and unclear means of sig- 
nalling between two or more organisms. 
EPROM 

A form of ROM, the contents of which can 
be set by the user. 

Execute 

To follow the instructions given in a 
program. 


Expression 

A combination of symbols that can be re- 
duced to a value—3+(8/2) can be reduced 
to 7. Expressions can deal with non-nu- 
meric items as well. 

FIFO 

Acronym for “First In, First Out”. The way a 
check-out stand at a supermarket works. 
Firmware 

software entombed in a ROM. 

Floppy disk 

A small inexpensive disk that is thin and 
flexible. 

Flush (computer slang) 

To erase information. 

Format 

(n.) A specification of the form in which 
something is to appear. (v.) To put informa- 
tion into such a form. 

FORTRAN 

A very widely used computer language. 
Derived from “FORmula TRANslator”. 
Garbage Collection 

A special kind of crunch. 

GIGO 

Acronym for “Garbage In, Garbage Out”. 
A computerese shrug of the shoulders. 
Glitch | 

An intermittent bug. 

Hacker 

A programmer who habitually leaves proj- 
ects incomplete or sloppily done. It is hard 
to tell a hacker from a programmer when 
hiring them, but very easy when the dead- 
line arrives. 

Handshaking 

A kind of protocol (see protocol) in which 
two devices alternately send signals whose 
receipt triggers the next transmission. 
Hard Copy 

Information printed on paper or other dur- 
able surface. 

Hardware 

The physical parts of a computer system. 
Hertz 

Cycles or items per second. 

Hex 

Numbers in base 16. See any child who 
has learned “new math” for an explanation. 
These numbers use the digits 0 through 9, 
as well as the letters A, B, C, D, E, and F 
High Level Language 

A computer language designed for the 
human's convenience independent of the 
computer's own language. (See Low Level 
Language.) 

Hz 

Hertz. Cycles or items per second. 


IBM Card 

See Punched Card. 

IBM Machine 

A computer. The term, like Kleenex or 
Scotch Tape, came to be a generic due to 
IBM's early dominance of the market. 

Ic 

Abbreviation for Integrated Circuit. 
Increment 

To add one. Occasionally it means to add 
some other quantity. 

Information 

Data, facts, programs, ideas, music, any 
conceptual material whose worth resides 
in the arrangement of things (such as let- 
ters, electrical signals, spoken words) but 
not in those things themselves. 

Initialize 

To set up things at the beginning of a pro- 
gram or process. 

Input 

Information arriving at a device. From a 
cow's point of view, milk is output while 
from the calf's point of view it is input. 
Instruction 

The smallest portion of a program that a 
computer can execute. 

Integrated Circuit 

An electronic component, usually pack- 
aged as a DIP, which contains dozens to 
tens of thousands of microscopic electronic 
elements. 

Interactive 

Applies to computer systems that react 
rapidly to the user. 

Interface 

1. The electronic components that allow 
two different devices to communicate. 2. 
The part of a program that the user sees. 
Interpreter 

A program that allows a computer to direct- 
ly run a program written in a higher level 
language, without compiling it. 

Interrupt 

A signal that suspends ordinary operation 
of a computer so that some immediate 
need can be handled. 

/O 

Abbreviation for “Input and/or Output.” 


Iterate 
To repeatedly execute a set of instructions. 
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MORE OF APPLE NO. 1 AND 2 

! would like to congratulate you on your 
publications “Computers in Education” 
(Vol. 1, No. 1) and “Computers in Busi- 
ness” (Vol. 1, No. 2). These are two very 
fine magazines which cover Apple’s nu- 
merous capabilities, give excellent exam- 
ples, and explain applications in a clear, 
concise manner. 

| was extremely disappointed when | 
learned that you were no longer printing 
“Computers in Education.” First, because 
it shows Apple’s interest and support in the 
educational market, and secondly, it has 
made school administrators realize the 
various Capabilities and uses of the Apple 
computer in their curriculum. 

“Computers in Business”... made skep- 
tical businesses realize the many ways in 
which they could utilize an Apple com- 
puter. Your literature enlightened many 
large and small companies as to how an 
Apple could save them time, money and 
operate their businesses more efficiently 
... | would appreciate hearing from you 
concerning Apple's future plans for these 
two magazines. 
susan S. Bramley 
President 
The Computer Store 
Windsor Locks, Connecticut 


Apple Answers: 

Ms. Bramley was only one of many who 
were concerned that we quickly ran out of 
the first two very popular issues of APPLE. 
We now have reprints of each issue, which 
should be available from your Apple dealer. 


REPRINTS?...PERMISSION, PLEASE 

We are planning an educational session 
for our school textbook editors on the 
basics and uses of microcomputers. We 
own an Apple and will be using it for dem- 
onstrations in this sesson and for follow up 
workshops in which the editors will sit down 
at the computer and try it for themselves. 

| would like to provide each participant 
with copies of the enclosed pages repro- 
duced from APPLE, Volume 1, No. 1. May 
we have your permission to reproduce 60 
copies? Thank you. 
Norma Markson 
Director of Editorial Training 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston, MA 


Editor’s Note: 

We are pleased when permission to re- 
print sections of APPLE Magazine are re- 
quested. It is necessary for permission to” 
be requested in writing, giving sufficient 
time for us to respond. Please indicate the 
volume and page numbers you wish to re- 
produce, the quantity to be copied, and the 
use for which the reprints wii, be distrib- 
uted. Address your request to: MARKET- 
ING COMMUNICATIONS, Apple Computer 
Inc., 10260 Bandley Drive, Cupertino, CA, 
95014. 


SOFTWARE ANYONE? 

The directors of our Company, together 
with qualified personnel, are involved with 
the formation of a company which will for- 
mulate and market software. 

Itis our intention to produce programs in 
both Pascal and BASIC and being already 
part of the Building Contracting Industry, 
we are aware of the great potential within 
this sphere for specifically designed sys- 
tems [for] this industry. 

We have also considered the obvious 
potential in the sale of Apple computers, 
which could be marketed at the same time 
as the software. 

should you consider this proposal ac- 
ceptable, we would welcome the opportu- 
nity of visiting your Cupertino works where 
we could discuss our proposals.... 

P.S. Ingram 

Director 

Stuart Henry & Co., 

Flooring Associates Limited 
Birmingham, England 


As Medical Director of a public health 
district with 77 nurses in the field, | have 
been active for some time preparing deci- 
sion support algorithms to assist them. 

Most of these programs are written on 
paper, but with the recent purchase of Ap- 
ple computers, | am converting them rap- 
idly to the BASIC language. 

| would be willing to sign a...disclosure 
for you if your group would be interested in 
examining some of this material for its mar- 
keting appeal. 

Galen B. Cook MD FACS 
Sumter, South Carolina 


Apple Answers: 

Apple receives hundreds of letters from 
people wishing to have their software pro- 
grams or ideas for software evaluated for 
possible acquisition by Apple. We are flat- 
tered. We acknowledge the energy which 
has gone into most of these efforts. 

When these /etters are received, each 
one is reviewed by our SOFTWARE AC- 
QUISITION GROUP. Most often, a /etter is 
sent by Apple requesting that the writer 
send the program, along with any docu- 
mentation available which will help in the 
evaluation process. Upon completion of 
Apple's extensive evaluation, the writer is 
sent a follow-up letter as to the status ofthe 
program. Ifthe program is not accepted for 
publication, all materials are returned. 

Two critical areas of evaluation are con- 
sidered: the technical stature of the pro- 
gram, and the marketing viability of the 
program. 

To insure a prospective program will be 
valuable to users, and that the software 
can be implemented, it must meet Apple's 
standards. These standards are based on 
the criteria demanded by Apple users, 
based on past experience in the market- 
place. 

From a marketing standpoint, each pro- 
gram is evaluated in the areas of market 
impact, user interface, and the additional 
cost to Apple to bring the program up to 
Apple's standards for publication. 

All inquiries are held in the strictest of 
contidence. Apple has a non-disclosure 
form they will sign and mail to the company 
or person whose program is being evalu- 
ated. We are especially interested in re- 
viewing programs in the three areas of our 
main marketing thrusts: 1) education 2) 
business and 3) science and industry. 

Please address your letters requesting 
software review to: APPLE COMPUTER 
INC., Product Marketing, Software Acqui- 
sition Group, 10260 Bandley Dr., Cuper- 
tino, CA, 95014. 
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APPLE 
_ ATA 
GLANCE 


A Summary of 
Apple Products 





See 


detailed product information and specifications, visit your local 
Apple dealer. Ask him for the latest copy of Apple In Depth, a 
complete reference guide to Apple products. Suggested retail 


price is $3.00. 

PERSONAL COMPUTER SYSTEMS C-1 
APPLE Il SOFTWARE BANK | C-1 
APPLE || LANGUAGE LIBRARY C-2 
OPERATING SYSTEM C-3 
PERSONAL AND ENTERTAINMENT SOFTWARE C-3 
ACCESSORIES C-4 
EXPANSION OPTIONS—GROWING 

YOUR APPLE SYSTEM C-5 
EXPANSION OPTIONS ADDENDUM C-5 
APPLE ||| PROFESSIONAL COMPUTER SYSTEM C-6 
THE APPLE II! INFORMATION ANALYST C-6 
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APPLE ll 


THE CONTROLLER 
Small Business Management 
and Accounting 


THE CASHIER 
A New Concept in Store 
Management 


APPLE WRITER 
Text Editing Made Simple 


APPLE Il SOFTWARE BANK _ 


Apple lls are typewriter-sized tools that can make working more 
productive, learning more exciting, and leisure time more creative. 
Their built-in BASIC language (Applesoft Floating-Point BASIC in the 
Apple || Plus, Integer BASIC in the Apple II), makes it easy to create 
programs that do things for you. Color and sound capabilities keep 
your interest (and the kids’, too); and 48K bytes internal memory 
capacity means your Apple can handle sophisticated business and 
scientific tasks. Eight accessory slots let the system grow with your 
needs. 


Apple and more than 170 other companies offer programs for use 
with your system. Whether you're looking for help with accounts re- 
ceivable records or a new type of entertainment, you'll find it in the 
Apple Software Bank. And just as important—you'll find the docu- 
mentation you need to get started quickly, even if you've never used 
a computer before! 











The Controller helps a business manager handle his General 
Ledger, Accounts Receivable, and Accounts Payable computer 
software. Designed for non-technical people, it easily maintains the 
ledger, and customer and vendor accounts of many small busines- 
ses. The Controller helps control cash flow, reduces paperwork, 
eliminates “catch-up’ accounting, and provides concise summary 
reports that allow managers to make better decisions. 

The Controller is packaged in an attractive 3-ring binder with a 
manual and diskettes. It requires 48K RAM, dual disk drives, 
Applesoft BASIC language, and Printer IIA. 


The Cashier simplifies a retailer's job by monitoring inventory 
levels and creating sales documents. It processes backorders, 
down payments, and refunds, and can manage an inventory of more 
than 800 stock numbers. Transaction and customer account informa- 
tion is automatically used to generate sales receipts, billing records, 
mailing lists, and accounting summaries. The result is better control 
of inventory, resulting in reduced shrinkage. 

The system is packaged in a binder with a manual and diskettes. 
It requires 48K RAM, dual disk drives, Applesoft BASIC language, 
and Printer IIA. 

Apple Writer helps you create and edit memos, letters, even a 
novel. You can enter text, save and insert segments from a diskette, 
and search the document to replace letters, words, or phrases au- 
tomatically. An optional printer puts your thoughts on paper, letter- 
perfect every time. 

Apple Writer is packaged with a manual and program diskette. It 
requires 48K RAM and one disk drive. For printing documents, a 
printer and interface are necessary. 
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APPLE PLOT 
“Charting” the Way 


APPLE POST 
Mailing List Maintenance the 
Apple Way 


DOW JONES SERIES: 
PORTFOLIO 


EVALUATOR 
The Stockmarket at 
Your Fingertips 


SHELL GAMES 
An Entertaining Approach 
to Learning 


Apple Plot helps you turn any information (from sales and stock 
activities to caloric intake and miles per gallon), into dramatic, com- 
prehensive bar, line or scatter charts. The program allows you to 
update and change information as needed, and to label the charts 
exactly as you wish. Add a printer, and you can put your graphs on 
paper for presentations or later analysis. 

Apple Plot is packaged with a manual and program diskette. It 
requires 48K RAM, Applesoft BASIC language, and one disk drive. 
For printing charts, a printer and interface are required. 

Apple Post helps you create and use mailing lists of up to 500 
names and addresses per diskette. It allows for easy entry and edit- 
ing, and can print customer lists or actual labels by name or zip 
code. Apple Post even lets you locate names and phone numbers 
quickly, and uses a unique “phonetic search” feature when correct 
spelling is not Known. 


Apple Post is packaged including a manual and program diskette. 


It requires 48K RAM, 2-6 disk drives, Applesoft BASIC language, 
and Printer IIA. 

Get the most from your stock investments. Use Portfolio Evaluator 
to maintain up to 50 stock portfolios per diskette, analyzing each for 
short and long term gains and losses, and current values. 

The Portfolio Evaluator is packaged including a manual, program 
diskette, and Dow Jones News Retrieval Directory. It requires 32K 


_ RAM, Applesoft BASIC language, and one disk drive. For printing 


portfolios, a printer and interface are required. 


The Shell Games is a library of teaching aides for the home or 
classroom. Starting with an introductory color cartoon called “The 
Animated Apple’, selection expands to include matching, multiple | 
choice, and true/false quizzes on a variety of subjects. The Shell 
Games also contains an editor, so you can create your own quiz 
problems to place in each “shell.” (You don’t have to be a pro- 
grammer.) In a few short minutes, you can enter a complete set of 
questions into any one of the three quiz programs; revisions can be 
made just as quickly. 

The Shell Games is packaged with a manual and program disk- 


ette. It requires 48K RAM, the Integer BASIC language, and one disk 


drive. 


APPLE I! LANGUAGE LIBRARY 


APPLE PILOT 
The Teacher's Aide 
(available early third 
quarter 1980) 
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Apple PILOT is a powerful system for the courseware author. 


Without becoming a programming expert, you'll quickly become pro- 


ficient in developing courseware for your particular classroom 
needs. And your student users will learn more, too, because Apple 
PILOT lets you offer much more than simple language capabilities. 
Color graphics, sound effects, and a character set editor encourage 
you to build around words, pictures, and sounds. 

Apple PILOT is packaged with a manual and program diskettes. It 
requires 48K RAM, DOS 3.3 or the Apple Language System, and 
one or two disk drives. For printing lessons, a printer and interface 
are required. 














APPLE PASCAL Apple Pascal, is one of the most sophisticated, structured pro- 
The Powerful, Flexible gramming languages available on a small computer. Its advanced 
Language capabilities boost program performance and cut software develop- 
ment time for large business, scientific, and educational applications. 
Apple Pascal is packaged with the Apple Language System. It 
requires 48K RAM (giving the Apple system 64K after Language 
Card installation), and one disk drive (up to six drives are supported). 














APPLE FORTRAN FORTRAN is a powerful programming language for mathematics, 
For the FORTRAN engineering, and scientific applications. Apple FORTRAN is the 
caida — ANSI Standard Subset of the recently-defined FORTRAN 77, with 
Rieter 19008 Lele many enhanced features and capabilities. The package is supplied 


and documented for those who are already familiar with the 
FORTRAN language, so that they may develop, modify, and use 
FORTRAN programs on an Apple Il. 

Apple FORTRAN is packaged with a manual and program disk- 
ettes. Apple FORTRAN requires 48K RAM, the Apple Language 
System (which increases RAM to 64K), and one disk drive 
(although two drives are recommended). 





APPLESOFT AND When you purchase an Apple II, you buy more than hardware— 
INTEGER BASIC you receive a built-in programming system as well. This “firmware” 
How to Program an Apple makes it easy to)create interesting and useful software, even if you've 


Without Really Trying never programmed before. In the Apple I! computer, the resident 


firmware is Integer BASIC; in the Apple II Plus, it is Applesoft Ex- 
tended Floating-Point BASIC. Both are versions of the very popular 
BASIC programming language. 
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DOS 3.3 DOS 3.3 helps you take advantage of your Disk II Floppy Disk 


The Apple Disk Il Subsystem by keeping track of files, saving and retrieving informa- 
“Housekeeper” 


tion, and performing a variety of other “housekeeping” chores. If you 
are using a previous version of DOS (e.g., DOS 3.2.1), you'll need | 
the DOS Update Kit (available third quarter 1980), which boosts the | 
capacity of older disks to 143K bytes to accommodate the new | 
software. | 
DOS 3.3 will be packaged with all Disk Ils with controller card and 
includes a manual and appropriate diskettes. (Your system must 
have at least 32K RAM to support a Disk || drive and DOS 3.3.) 
—_ 


PERSONAL AND ENTERTAINMENT SOFTWARE 


(available third quarter 1980) 





CHECKBOOK Maintains check records, including the date, amount, recipient, 
and classification code for each check. It allows records to be 
saved, sorted, searched, and displayed. Trial balances can be run 
and the account can be reconciled against a bank statement. Re- 
quires 16K RAM and Integer BASIC; available in cassette tape only. 
| 
| 


MICROCHESS Try your skill at this ancient game of strategy. Plays at eight levels 
of skill, so you're always evenly matched. Requires 16K RAM and 
Integer BASIC for tape; 32K RAM and Integer BASIC for diskette. 
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STELLAR INVADERS 


APPLE BOWL 


DISK Il FLOPPY DISK 


SUBSYSTEM 
Dynamic and Versatile 
Data Storage 


SILENTYPE™ 
THERMAL 
PRINTER 


INTERFACE CARDS 


Intelligent Interfaces to 
Expand Your Apple System 


GRAPHICS TABLET 
Creative Electronics for 
the 80s 
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You're being attacked by alien invaders! All that stands between 
you and them is your “tank.” While the aliens are dropping bombs, 
you must fire at their ranks and destroy them before they destroy 
you. Requires 48K RAM, either Applesoft or Integer BASIC, and one 
disk drive. 

Enjoy this realistic simulation of a bowling alley. You control the 
ball; Apple keeps the score. Requires 16K RAM and Integer BASIC 
for cassette tape; 32K RAM and gig BASIC for diskette. 
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ACCESSORIES | 
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Disk II expands the capability of your Apple Il through the use of 


flexible, or “floppy,’ disks for data storage. Extended data storage 
capacity, fast data retrieval speed, and random access to stored 
data—all of these, and more, are available through the Disk || Sub- 
system. 

Disk II comes with or without controller card. It is packaged with 
the current version of DOS (Disk Operating System) and a complete 
manual. A minimum of 32K RAM is aauned to support Disk Il. 





The Silentype is a quiet, versatile, and compact thermal graphics 
printer. It offers increased flexibility over other printers in its class 
because it receives both its power and intelligence from your Apple 
computer. With a few simple keystrokes, you can change margins 
and line spacing, specify printing intensity, even print finely detailed 
charts and graphs. It's the right choice for clear, readable, draft- 
quality hardcopy. 

The Silentype is packaged with its own interface card, a roll of 
heat-sensitive paper, and manual. A minimum of 16K RAM is re- 


quired to support the Silentype. 


Apple provides four intelligent interface cards to expand your 
Apple system. 

The Serial Card allows an Apple computer to exchange data with 
computers, printers, and other devices in serial format (one bit at a 
time). It is intended for use (in place of the Communications Inter- 
face Card) in applications that use data rates other than 110 or 300 
baud, and that involve serial printers that don’t require “handshake 

The Communications Card allows you to connect an Apple to 
modems, CRT terminals, and other devices employing a serial RS- 
232C interface. The card's built-in intelligence lets you control these 
devices easily, in BASIC. 

The Parallel Card lets you generate reports, listings, labels, and 
letters with your Apple, using a variety of parallel-interfaced printers. 

The Centronics Card, a special version of the Parallel Interface 


Card, is available for use specifically with the Centronics 779 printer. 


The Graphics Tablet is an image input device that allows you 
to enter pictorial information directly (by sketching or tracing). 
Powerful software provides a comprehensive set of menu-selectable 
functions. 

The Graphics Tablet is packaged with its own interface card, con- 
necting cable and stylus, control firmware in ROM, and software 
programs on diskette. It requires 48K RAM, Applesoft BASIC, and 
one disk drive. 











‘THE APPLE 
LANGUAGE SYSTEM 


APPLESOFT 
FIRMWARE CARD 


INTEGER BASIC 
FIRMWARE CARD 


16K BYTE 
EXPANSION MEMORY 
MODULE (RAM) 


: SOU OPTIONS ADDENDUM 


MODEM IIB 
(Novation CAT) 


PRINTER IIA 
(Centronics 779) 


CLOCK/CALENDAR | 


CARD 
(Mountain Hardware) 


MONITOR Il 
(A variety of 9" monitors 
will be supplied) 





EXPANSION OPTIONS—GROWING YOUR APPLE SYSTEM 











This system provides Apple users with the powerful Pascal lan- 
guage, as well as the Integer and Applesoft BASIC interpreters. It 
does this by means of the Language Card, which provides 16K of 
RAM memory that electrically replace the ROM firmware built into 
each Apple. This technique gives Apple II owners access to all 
available languages, as well as the hardware needed to run future 
language processors as they appear. 

The Apple Language System is packaged with the Language 
Card, Pascal and BASICS diskettes, and manuals. It requires 48K 
RAM and one disk drive. 


This card provides access toa library of programs written in this 


extended BASIC language. It contains hardware and software con- 
trols that allow it to electrically replace the existing Integer BASIC 
firmware in ppple | ee 











This card provides access toa library of programs | written in nthe 


Integer BASIC language. It contains hardware and software controls 
that allow it to electrically replace the existing Applesoft BASIC 


firmware in Apple Il Plus Goputere 























This module allows U user memory expansion in 16K byte incre- 
ments for any 16K or 32K Apple !l computer. The module contains 
eight RAM devices, installation instructions, and a test program to 
insure that installation was done properly. 





‘Many companies offer both hardware and software products 
compatible with Apple |! computer systems. The products listed 
below are manufactured by others, but may be ordered from Apple 
through Apple Authorized Dealers. 





Modem IIB extends the power of your r Apple I by allowing it to tap 
the resources of timesharing services, computerized bulletin boards, 


or your office computer from the comfort of your home. The Modem 
IIB package consists of an acoustic coupler (modem) and the Apple 
Communications Interface Card. 


























Printer HA | isa medium- -speed impact printer for home and busi- 
ness applications. It prints 80 to 132 (5x7) dot-matrix characters per 
line, at 60 characters per second. Printer IIA is supplied. with the 
Centronics Printer Interface Card, cable and connector, operating 
documentation, and warranty. 


This plug-in card provides a 388- eave calendar and clock, with 
resolution to 1/1000 second. A built-in rechargeable battery keeps 
the clock on time up to four days without system power, and external 
batteries may be used for longer periods. Supplied with complete 


Selendis instructions and rechargeable battery. 


This 9-inch (diagonal) video monitor is the ideal display for the 
Apple when color output is not required. It sits neatly on top of the 
computer, and provides a very clean and sharp picture. It accepts 
direct video input from the computer. Supplied with cable adapter 
and documentation. 
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Apple lll is a professional, desk- -top computer system designed 


for sophisticated business application needs. Its outstanding, built-in 
hardware includes a 143K byte Disk III drive; a calculator-style 
numeric key pad; a clock/calendar card; and two interfaces—serial 
and Silentype Thermal Printer—for easy, economical system expan- 
sion. Additionally, an optional 12”, black and white, high resolution 
video monitor is available to complete the system. 

The Apple Ill is offered in specific configurations to meet your 
se Neale 


The Apple Mm Information Analyst tackles the time-consuming 
tasks of budget development, forecasting, scheduling, pricing, 
return-on-investment, projections, time value of money calculations, 
and other activities. You can ask “What if...?” as often as you wish, 
to solve thousands of different problems. The Apple III Information 
Analyst offers work saving features that make it the most powerful, 
easy to use timesaver available. 


‘The Apple Ill Word Processor has been human- -engineered from 
the ground up for full function word processing. Its state-of-the-art 
features rival those of systems selling for $10,000 and more. With its 
extensive editing, formatting, and printing capabilities, the Apple III 
Word Processor is the last word in personal computer word proces- 
sing. 
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10260 Bandley Drive 
Cupertino, California 95014 
(408) 996-1010 
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